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ST. BARBARA, V.M. 


.A SILVER statuette of this saint bears, in 
‘one hand a palm branch, in the other a 
small tower. This is the cherished posses- 
‘sion of a naval mess at Portsmouth, and 
the request that I would explain the symbol 
of the small tower, and the reason why St. 
-Barbara has been reputed as patroness of 
soldiers and sailors, led me to search such 
‘books as would throw light on the topic. 

The acts of this saint have been so over- 
Joaded and depraved by fabulous details 
that some writers have doubted her ex- 
istence. Thus Baring-Gould (‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ xv. 25) says that it matters very 
little which account of her date and suffer- 
ings is accepted, as ‘‘ she is a wholly mythical 
“personage.” Much the same might be said 
for our accepted patron St. George of 
‘Cappadocia, whose acts are equally inter- 
larded with fable. One may conclude that, 
‘as a rule, medieval romances were built up 
-on some foundation of fact. Their admirers 


. did these saints a very poor service when they 


‘buried such facts under the wildest fiction. 


It will be necessary to give the outline of St. 
Barbara’s life, and I purposely draw this from 
a book which gives the legend, as accepted 
in the Middle Ages, both of the Life and 
of the Translation of St. Barbara. It is 
‘Historie plurimorum sanctorum noviter 
laboriose collecte et prolongate,’ printed at 
Louvain in the house of John of Westfalia, 
A.D. 1485 in October. In this collection 
Barbara, Virgin and Martyr, has the place 
of honour as the first of the noble band. 


In the times of the Emperor Maximian 
there was a certain man, Dyoscorus by 
name, very rich, but a pagan. He had an 
only daughter named Barbara. He made 
a high tower and there shut her up, that 
she might not be seen by man on account 
of her eminent beauty. Some of the nobles 
suggested to him that she should accept a 
husband. When her father told her this, 
she begged him not to compel her. Before 
going away for a long journey her father 
gave directions for a bath to be built over 
a spring beneath the tower where Barbara 
had been secretly baptized, giving minute 
directions how the work was to be carried 
out. Barbara, finding that the building 
was to be lighted by only two windows, 
directed the builders to make a third, and 
carried her point in spite of their remon- 
strance. When her father returned he was 
surprised that his order about the two 
windows had been disobeyed, and asked 
his daughter, ‘‘ How do three give light more 
than two?” She replied, ““I have done 
well, for three give light, but two obscure 
it.’ And pointing to the windows, she said, 
“This designates the Father, this the Son, 
this the Holy Spirit.” Her father, filled 
with rage, drew his sword and would have 
run her through, but at her prayer the rock 
opened, enclosed her, and cast her out on 
the mountain-side. Near that spot were 
two shepherds feeding their sheep, one of 
whom betrayed her hiding-place, and when 
she cursed him, his sheep were turned into 
locusts. Her father, thus discovering her, 
dragged her down the mountain by her hair, 
and shutting her up in a cell, carefully 
guarded, told the President, Marcian. The 
examination, confession, and tortures of the 
saint, her spiritual consolation by visions, 
and certain miraculous interventions are of 
a familiar type. At last she was sentenced 
to death by decapitation, her father under- 
taking the office of executioner. Before 
reaching the place, the saint offered a prayer 
to Christ, of which the last petition was 

“ Grant to me Thy servant that whoever makes 
mention of Thy name in memory of me on ‘the 
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day of my martyrdom, Lord, remember not his 
— for Thou knowest, Lord, that we are 
esn. 


Then came the voice of the Lord to her 
saying :— 

** Come, my fairest and choicest. Rest on the 
couch of thy Father who is in heaven. This 
request of thine is granted to thee by Me.” 
She was beheaded by her father with St. 
Juviana, who had just confessed her faith 
in Christ. Their bodies were claimed by 
Valentine, a venerable man, who laid them 
in loco solis, meaning Nicomedia, capital of 
Bithynia, where many miraculous cures 
were wrought. As her father descended the 
mountain, fire came down from heaven and 
burnt him up, so that not even his ashes 
were found. She suffered on December 4. 

So much for St. Barbara’s Passion. To- 
wards the end of the same work, we find 
her ‘ Translation.”” This record fixes the 
date of the martyrdom, December 4, A.D. 
227,* when Barbara was 15 years old. Her 
soul was transported to heaven by exulting 
angels with immense praise and glory. 
Valentine, a priest, a@ mausoleum, 
and laid the virgin body and the head in 
it, preserved with sweet spices. The pagan 
inhabitants of the city, seeing the frequent 
prodigies and miracles wrought by the 
merits and are of the holy virgin, pro- 
cured a casket of wonderful workmanship, 
constructed of gold and precious stones, 
and, placing the virgin’s body in it, suspended 
it by four golden chains in a certain temple 
of the same city (Nicomedia), and kept a 
circle of lamps burning round it. A body 
of Christian soldiers, having taken arms to 
bring to the Faith rebels and infidels, after 
a battle in which they suffered heavy losses 
themselves, took this city, through which 
running as soldiers do in search of gain, as 
well wounded as whole, they entered the 
temple with no intention of praying, but 
hoping to find treasure. A wonderful thing 
then happened. All the Christians who 
were wounded or injured were at once 
healed. Wondering at the cause of this 
blessing, they noticed the suspended shrine, 
and seeing an old man, a heathen priest, 
sitting near, who was expecting nothing but 
his own death, heard from him of the 
virgin’s miraculous powers. Thereupon they 
brought in the bodies of all Christians who 
had been slain in the battle, and they were 
at once restored to life. Forgetting their 
victory, they were overwhelmed with joy at 
this spiritual treasure, and, carrying it to 


* This is nearer the date of Maximinus I. than 
of Maximianus I. 


Rome, laid the body in the Cemetery of 
Calixtus, where many bodies of saints repose. 
Afterwards Charles the Great, Emperor of 
the Romans, with the Pope’s consent trans- 
lated the holy body to Piacenza, and on 
February 12 laid it in the Monastery of 
St. Sixtus, which Charles’s sister ilberta 
had founded, but the Pope retained the head 
for himself. Many others, however, claim 
that they have the sacred body or the head,. 
perhaps taking per sinodechen (read synec- 
dochen) a part for the whole. . 

After this follow the particulars of various 
miracles wrought by St. Barbara. A few 
will suffice. A certain painter was at work 
on her history, but when he came to the 
place where sheep were turned into locusts,. 
he forgot the appearance and shape of such 
little beasts (bestiolarum), and it was at a 
time when none could be found. So he 
knelt down devoutly, and asked St. Barbara 
to enlighten him, and while he was still 
praying a locust came hopping before him. 
When he had thoroughly noted its shape, he. 
went on with his picture, and shut up the- 
model in a box. Any one looking at the 
picture might think the locusts were alive, 
but, when the painter went to look at the- 
locust again, though the box was shut, it 
had disappeared. 

In the Acts of St. Barbara are several 
miracles concerning soldiers, and deliver- 
ances of those in peril by land and 
water. A soldier, who was so devoted to 
this saint that he used to fast upon her eve 
and keep her day as Sunday, fell into the 
hands of his enemies, who cut off his head. 
His horse ran back home, sprinkled with 
blood. The horrified family called a priest, 
furnished with the Eucharist, and after 
searching awhile came to the spot where the 
head lay severed from the body. The head, 
addressing the priest, begged him to join it 
to the body, for “by the merits of the blessed 
Barbara it shall be made whole.” This was 
done. The soldier made his confession, re- 
ceived the Sacrament, and when peace had 
been made rested happily in the Lord. This. 
and many like miracles, continues the narra- 
tor, the Lord wrought through the merits of 
St. Barbara; for many, as one reads, having 
been condemned to death by a secular trial, 
being hanged, broken on the wheel, beheaded 
or killed by robbers, who had been devoted 
to her in life, could not die without true 
contrition, pure confession, holy Communion, 
and Extreme Unction. There are many 
stories, also, of her devotees being delivered 
from death, as a Premonstratensian monk, 
who riding near Louvain got out of his 
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depth in a stream. A fair damsel appeared 
and led his horse to a place of safety. When 
he asked to whom he was indebted for this 
rescue, the lady replied :— 

“JT am Barbara, servant of our Lord Jesus 

Christ. You have often offered me grateful 
devotions, and therefore you cannot perish, God 
by His grace granting this favour, so long as you 
continue your devotions to me.” 
The monk after this increased his attentions. 
Afterwards he became abbot of his monas- 
tery, and, always remembering this miracle, 
incited others to her service. On ohne occa- 
sion she held up a good man who had been 
condemned and hanged, and thus saved his 
life ; on another, a merchant who had fallen 
overboard was kept from drowning till he 
was picked up. 

The cultus of St. Barbara was widely 
spread on the Continent, and nowhere more 
than in Germany. Erembold, Abbot of St. 
Bavon, Ghent, at the beginning of the 
eleventh century brought some of her relics 
from Rome, which were preserved in this 
Abbey till the Calvinistic desecrations of the 
sixteenth century scattered them abroad 
(Ghesquier, ‘ Acta SS. Belgii, ii. 561, 573, 
579-83). Mrs. Jameson (‘Sacred and Le- 
gendary Art,’ ii. 103-12) gives five copies of 
the most beautiful works of art painted in 
her honour, chiefly in Italy. The book in 
one of its editions may easily be referred to. 
St. Barbara’s Church in Mantua was visited 
and described by good Tom Coryate of 
Odcombe (‘ Crudities,’ p. 121). He highly 
commends the church, but does not mention 
the altarpiece. The Church of Evroult- 
de-Montfort, Normandy, is dedicated to 
her. Dr. Husenbeth (‘Emblems of Saints,’ 
second edition, pp. 21, 22) devotes a full 
page to the artistic representations of 
this saint, to which I can add two: ‘ Das 
Passional,’ [1480] folio xlix, and ‘ Icones 
Sanctorum,’ p. 177. 

The traces of St. Barbara’s cultus in 
England are few. St. George, being accepted 
as our patron, would not well brook a female 
rival. Mrs. Arnold-Forster (‘ Church Dedi- 
cations’) assigns only one existing church 
to her—Ashton-under-Hill, Gloucestershire 
—and that is claimed by some for St. 
Andrew. Just as in Mainz there was a 
Sacellum dedicated to St. Barbara in one of 
the hospitals (‘ Aurea Moguntia,’ p. 227), so 
probably in some East Anglian churches 
she may have had a chapel or altar. For 
Husenbeth notices her figure on roodscreens 
at North Walsham, Barton Turf, and Filby 
in Norfolk, at Yaxley in Hunts, and 
in a window at East Harling, Norfolk, 


which, according to Lewis’s ‘ Topographical” 
Dictionary,’ must have been oan of the- 
ancient stained glass removed to East Har- 
ling Church from the dilapidated mansion 
of Harling Hall. A further proof of her- 
cultus in the East of England is given by the - 
church bells of that district. The most 
interesting, I think, of these is the third at 
Hempstead, Essex, bearing the quaint and, . 
perhaps, unique inscription in black letter : 
“barbara: sirenum: melos: dulcedine: 
vinco,” with crosses and medallions. The- 
founder is one John Tonne, a Frenchman, 
it is supposed (Antoine), the date about 
1542. This bell, with its four fellows, was 
thrown to the ground when the Hempstead 
tower fell in 1882, but, being uninjured, is 
still chimed for service. There is another: 
group of medieval bells in Norfolk and 
Suffolk which bear on them Barbara’s 
name. The foundry is doubtful, probably 
at Norwich or Lynn. The third in St. 
Clement’s, Norwich, has in bold capitals of” 
Lombardic type: ‘‘ Sancta Barbara pro me- 
Deum exora’”’ ; the fourth in St. George’s, 
Tombland : “‘O sidus celi fac Barbara cri- 
mina deli.” These two legends are repeated 
on several other bells in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
It will be sufficient to refer those interested 
in the subject to the manuals on these two 
counties by Mr. John Lestrange and Dr. 
Raven respectively. Other inscriptions in. 
Suffolk, partly from other foundries, are: 
“Sancta Barbara, ora pro nobis.” ‘“O- 
Virgo [sometimes Martir] Barbara, pro nobis 
Deum exora.”’* 


The devotion to St. Barbara, in these two 
counties particularly, may be accounted for- 
by the constant business interchanges be- 
tween them and the Netherlands through 
the wool trade. St. Barbara is said by Mrs. 
Jameson to be patron saint of armourers. 
and gunsmiths; of firearms and _ fortifica- 


* Among the bells founded by Charles Aubry 
and Antoine Pelletier is one in the Church of 
Airvault, Poitou, dated 1776, of which the in- 
scription begins ‘‘ Barbara vocor ” (Jos. Berthelé,. 
‘ Recherches pour servir 4 l’histoire des Arts en 
Poitou,’ 1889, pp. 385-7). In his notes on this 
dedication the author quotes the popular saying :—- 


Quand Vorage tombera, 
Sainte Barbe me gardera. 


He adds: ‘On donna méme le nom de Sainte 
Barbe aux magasins 4 poudre sur les vaisseaux.” 
He notes a bell at Saint-Aubin-le-Cloucq cast by 
Henry in 1814, inscribed: ‘‘ Sancta Barba (sic): 
intercede pro nobis. J’ai été nommée Barbe 
par mademoiselle Jeanne-Gabrielle.’’ See further~ 
for inscriptions and bas-reliefs on French bells 
dedicated to St. Barbara Bulletin monumental,. 
tjxxiv. 255-7, and t. xxix. 342, 352, 363. 
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>tions. She is invoked against thunder and 
lightning, and all accidents arising from 
-explosions of gunpowder. According to 
Husenbeth, artillerymen, architects, and 
firework- makers revere her. She is one 
of the tutelary saints of Ferrara, Guastala, 
-and Mantua, being commonly associated 
with the Blessed Virgin Mary, as in Raphael’s 
well-known ‘ Madonna di San Sisto.’ The 
particulars of her legend easily account for 
the extensions and limitations of her patron- 
age, and for her popularity with classes of 
men whose occupations and callings were 
-especially perilous. We are content now to 
pray—* Ex subita et improvisa morte Libera 
mos, Domine.” 

The hymns, sequences, and other metrical 
compositions in honour of St. Barbara are 
Mone (‘Hymni Latini Med. Avi’) 
~gives ten, and refers to many others in his 
third volume, pp. 212-22, but they deal 
with the facts of her life, her martyrdom, 
or the bliss of heaven, without carrying one 
. at all to the scenes where her intercession 
-was held to prevail. 

I have also examined a good many of the 
hymns edited by Guido Maria Dreves, 8.J., 
with the same result. Take, for instance, 
Historie Rhythmice’ (Leipzig, 1889), 
Nos. 48 and 49; each gives in fairly melodious 
verse the full life of St. Barbara, divided 
into Antiphons and Responsories, but they 
-all finally conduct her to heaven and leave 
her there. I find no evidence of any Order 
of St. Barbara in the East or West. There 
must be many other sources of information, 
especially on the Continent, of which the 
present writer has no knowledge. Perhaps 
one or more readers may be inclined to 
supplement these tentative notes. Certainly 
a subject which combines the latest develop- 
ments of terrific explosive forces in war with 
innocuous pyrotechnics on the longed-for 
return of peace has some interest in these 
strenuous times. Crcit DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


“THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 
(See ante, p. 1.) 
Lertrer I, 
Robert Elwes to Richard Edwards. 


(O.C. 3254.) 


[Robert Elwes was the second son of Sir Gervase 
Elwes, Kt., of Woodford, Essex (1581-1653). 
He was elected a factor in the East India 
Company’s service at 301. per annum in Nov- 
ember, 1661, his brother ‘‘ Sir Garvace Ellowes ”’ 
being one of his securities. On his arrival in 


Bengal, Robert Elwes was employed at Higll, 
where he remained until 1668. His preferment 
was delayed on account of “‘ his being indebted,” 
but on ‘‘ recommendation received ”’ the Court 
of Committees appointed him Second at Patna, 
and to succeed Job Charnock, then Chief of the 
factory. In January, 1673, Elwes was trans- 
ferred to Dacca, vice John Smith, who was 
dismissed. He died there on Dec. 4, 1675, and 
his brother Jeremy was granted administration 
of his effects in London on Oct. 25, 1676. 

For the connexion of Robert Elwes with Sir 
Gervase Elwes (or Helwys), executed in 1615, 
and with Amy who married Robert Meggott, 
known as “ Miser Elwes,”’ see ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’; Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
1868, 68-9. For Robert Elwes see ‘ Court 
Minutes,’ vol. xxiv. 215, 221, and xxvi. 44; 
P.C.C. Will (323 Brent), and Admon., 1676; 
Cussans’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ pp. 110-11.] 


Sir Patna March 1668/9 

As Unknowne I salve* you kindly - 
from Mr. Marcht+ I gfot] A letter from my 
Uncle Gyffardt (Sent by one G: W:§ now 
that Person who or wher he is know not), 
and brought into the Bay by your selfe, and 
for your care therin doe returne you Sir 
many thankes, Assuring you Sir that you 
shall finde me very ready to shew you that 
Civility or courtesy that lyes in my Power 
either in Perfor[ma]nce or advice, but the 
truth is the distance being soe great|| feare 
shall not yet have the opertunity ; but Mr. 
March (who is a very Civill person, and well 
experienced in this country) know will not 
be wanting when you shall have occasion to 
make use of him &c. 

And now Sir give me leave to bid you 
welcome into these Parts wishing Sir you 
may in a few yeares find a more prosperous 
Gayle then I have done in 7 yeares. 
thought at first the very name of India 
sounded Hugely, but I doe afs]sure you Sir 
(and hae found it soe by experience) That 
the g[roJund I tred upon is but dirt still, 
and th[in]ke wher I am at present the 
worser sort too: but notwiths[tan]ding Sir 
be you couragious, this world has varyous 
even[ts on] some it frowns, o[n] other some 
it shines againe, and hope the latter may 
fall [to yJour share :—at this time I dare not 
inlarge least I should [offe]nde as beinge as 


* This use of “salve” as a verb, meaning “ to 

et,” is uncommon. There is no example in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

+ John March, at that time chief at Kasim- 
bazar, will be noticed later. : 

t I have not succeeded in tracing the connexion 
between the Elwes and Gyffard families. 
: § G. W.=George White, who will be noticed 
ater. 

|| The distance between Patna and Balasor is 
roughly 300 miles. 


| | 

| 
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yet unacquainted, b[ut shJall endeavour 
[to pJrove my selfe at all times, 
r 


1 ' 
Your [friend] and Servant to Command 
R[oBertT] ELWEs 
[Endorsed] For Mr. Edwards 
Merchant | 
Present In Ballasore. 


Letter MII. 


John Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3255.) 


[John Smith, elected factor on Oct. 18, 1667, 
probably sailed to India in the Blackamore, 
and thus became acquainted with Richard 
Edwards. The two corresponded frequently 
for the first five -years after their arrival in 
India, and were closely concerned in private 
trade. In April, 1669, shortly after his arrival 
in Bengal, Smith accompanied John March to 
the Nawab’s court at Dacca, and when March 
had accomplished his mission there, he left 
Smith in charge of the Company’s investments 
at Dacca factory. Four years later, in 
January, 1673, Smith was recalled to Higli on 
a charge of negligence, and abuse of the 
confidence reposed in him. He defied and 
wrangled with the authorities until November, 
1676, when his case was examined by Streyn- 
sham Master, the Company’s Agent and Super- 
visor. Smith was found guilty of fraud, and 
was dismissed the Company’s service and or- 
dered to proceed to Fort St. George. He 
evaded this command as long as possible,and 
then in December, 1678, escaped from Balasor 
in the Good Hope, with the intention of con- 
ducting a trading voyage to Kedah and the 
Malay Peninsula. He was, however, murdered 
at sea by the captain of the vessel, George 
Johnson. 

A full account of the case against Smith and 
an analysis of the evidence on both sides are 
to be found in the ‘ Diaries of Streynsham 
Master,’ ed. Temple, i. 156, 164, 411-21, 
422-47. A detailed narrative of Smith’s career 
in India was printed in vol. xliii. pp. 267 ff. of 
The Indian Antiquary (‘Some Anglo-Indian 
Worthies of the Seventeenth Century,’ by 
L. M. Anstey).] 


Hugly, March the 13th 166[8 /9]. 
Loving freind 

These may serve to acquaint y[ou] 
of our safe arivall here the 5th Instant 
Imed[iately] have Endeavored to sell your 
Sword blades* in [order] to which have 
treated with the Governor,} and hee [offered] 


* The market for sword-blades from Europe 
was very uncertain. There are various references 
in the contemporary records to the kinds “ vend- 
ible.” Generally speaking, the broad, long blades 
were preferred. 

+ The native governor of Higli at this time 
was Muhammad Sharif, known to the English as 
‘‘Mameet Xurife.”” He was succeeded by Malik 
Kasim. Both governors were constantly opposing 
the English with a view to securing bribes. 


3 Rupees Per peece for them all to gether,. 
but I am [not] willing to sell at that price.. 
Knowing hee is to gfoe to] Dacka* within 
few day’s and wants such a par{cell], doe~ 
hope shall bring him to 4 a Rupee mfore], 
but if not shall let them goe at the [price]: 
before mentioned. Assure your selfe [I]: 
doe for you as for my selfe, which is all to- 
[daly from 
Sir 
Your Loving freind 
Joun Sm[ITH] 

My Love and Service 
to all freinds 
[Endorsed ] 

To Mr Richard Edwards Merchant 

In Ballasore. 


Letter III. 
John Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3264.) 
Hugly, Aprill 15th 1669 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Esteemed Freind I have indeavor’d™ 
what I can to sell [your swo]rd Blades but 
hf[ave not] yet sould 2 of them, 
which I am Indebted to you a hundred and 
od Rupies which if you have occasion for,. 
may take it up of some one at Ballasore and 
I shall pay it to them or their order here.. 
I understand by Mr. Jonest that you are~- 
to goe to Cassumbozar,{ for hee writes mee- 
to put you in mind of Rack§ and Lime 
Water without which hee is not Able to 
mind the Companys businesse, therefore~ 
pray don’t let him want them Long least 
the Company com to damage. 

I am Sir 


Your Loving freind 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
“Merchant 
In Ballasore 
[In Richard Edwards’s writing] 
[Frjom Mr Smith 15th Aprill 1669 


* The seat of the court of Shaistah Khan, . 
Nawab of Bengal. 

+ Thomas Jones was elected a factor in the- 
Company’s service on Nov. 22, 1667 (‘ Court 
Minutes,’ xxvi. 67). He appears to have sailed 
to India with Edwards, Smith, and Vickers. 
He was employed at Kasimbazar Factory from 
April, 1669, till April, 1670, when he was sent to 
= He disappears from the Records after- 
1671. 

Cassumbozar (more commonly Cassumbuzar, . 
Cossimbuzar), the Anglo-Indian spelling of 
Kasimbazar, where the Company first established 
a factory in 1658. ‘ 

§ Rack, i.e., 
spirits. 


“ arrack,” Oriental distilled. 


= | 
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Lerrer IV. 


John Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3277.) 


Hatchora Hattee,* 14th May /69 
“Mr Richard Edwards 

The 12th in the morning wee arived 
“here, at which time found that I had Left 
“my Little Carpet at Cassimbuzar, which 
‘was your mans Rougrie it was, for when my 
servant was putting Up my things your 
man tooke away the Carpet. I have sent 
you a Polompoaret which pray accept of. 


* Hajrahati, a few miles north of Mirdaéidpur-, 


t Polompoare, palempore, properly palangpdsh, 
quilt. 


The Companys goods with Mr Marches 
and mine have received much damage, but 
your Sword Blades are soe well acquainted 
with the water that they are not the Worse 
for wetting. 

Yours till you and I meet 
JOHN SMITH 

My Servis to Mr Powell* and Love to 
Mr Jones J. 8. 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant 
Present in Cassumbuzar 

[In Richard Edwards’s writing] from Mr 

Smith 14 May 69. R. C. TeMPre 


(fo be continued.) 


* He Powell, then chief at Kasimbazar, will 
be noticed later. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740, 
(See 12 S. ii. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243, 282, 324, 364, 402, 443, 482, 524.) 


‘THE next regiment (p. 42) was formed in 1702, one wing having its headquarters at 
“Colchester and the other at Norwich, the men belonging chiefly to Norfolk, Essex, &c. In 
‘due course it became “'The 34th Regiment of Foot,” and in 1782 received the territorial 
‘title “Cumberland.” Since 1881 it has been designated ‘‘ The Border Regiment” :— 


Lord James Cavendish’s Regiment of Foot. 


«Colonel Lord James Cavendish (1) 
- Lieutenant Colonel John Heley (2) 
_ Major os Mau. Powell (3) 


( John Sellioke .. aes 
(4) 
omas Spedy 
Captains .. .. 4 Michael Studholm (5).. 
| John Lovel .. 
| John Brushfield 
\ Edward Webster 


Henry Stirke .. 


Michael Phillips 
| John Berkeley.. 
| Henry Hart (7) 
| Robert Chamier 
4 William Foden 

Lieutenants | Charles Terrot (8) 
' Sir Thomas Chudleigh (9) 
| Charles Urquhart ay 
| Hamilton 

John Dundass (10) 


Captain Lieutenant 


(1) Second son of William, 2nd Duke of Devonshire. 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 
Captain, 6 June 1727. 
Lieutenant, May 1709. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 

1 Nov. 1738 

15 Dec. 1738 


ditto Ensign, 6 Mar. 1718. 
25 Dec. 1726 Captain, 12 July 1711. 
25 June 1731 Ensign, 3 May 1702. 
20 May 1731 Ensign, 1 Dec. 1709. 
15 Dee. 1731 Ensign, 27 Aug. 1708. 
19 Dec. 1735 Ensign, 4 June 1717. 
28 Aug. 1737 Ensign, 10 Oct. 1711. 
1 June 1739 Cornet, 1 May 1720. 
15 Dec. 1738 Ensign, 25 Mar. 1711. 


9 July 


Ensign (6) 9 July 1726. 
22 ditto 1731 Ensign, ‘9 


June 1722. 


19 Nov. 1731 Ensign, 1 Mar. 1724. 
20 ditto Ensign, 30 Mar. 1725. 
1 May 1733 Ensign, 1704. 


19 Dec. 1735. 
Ensign, 18 July 1719. 


Nov. 1737 Ensign, 20 May 1731. 
15 Dec. 1738 Ensign, 12 May 1731. 
2 Mar. 1738 Ensign, 29 July 1731. 


Prior to his appointment as Colonel. he 


had served in the 3rd Foot Guards. Was M.P. for Malton, Yorks. Died Nov. 5, 1741. 


(2) Died in 1741. : 


(3) Lieutenant-Colonel in the regiment, Aug. 12, 1741. Killed at the battle of Falkirk, 1746, 


(4) Lieutenant, July 18, 1718. 


(5) Lieutenant, June 9, 1722 ; Major, April 21, 1743; retired Oct. 25, 1744. 


(6) Should be “ Lieutenant. 


: (7) Major in the regiment, March 3, 1751 ; 
~mess, 1757-82. 


resigned Feb, 2, 1757. 


Lieut.-Governor, Sheer- 


(8) Captain, March 28, 1751. Still serving in 1755. 
(9) h Bart., of Ashton, Devon, nephew of George, 4th Bart. Died June, 1741, at Aix-la- 


‘Chapelle. Baronetcy extinct in 1745. 


(10) Captain, Feb. 5, 1746; Major, Feb. 2, 1757; retired Feb. 28, 1759. 


| 
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Lord James Cavendish’s Regiment 
of Foot (continued). 
William Muir .. 
Henry Lea ae 
Robert Cramer 
| James Hargreaves (11) 
Ensigns .. Thomas Proctor 
Balthazar Trapand (12) 
| Matthew Floyer aa 
| Edward John Eyre 
\ Graham Smyth 


Dates of their first 


Dates of their the 
commissions. 


present commissions. 


19 Nov. 1731. — 
20 ditto 
1 Oct. 1732. a 
7 Mar. 1732. — 
19 Dec. 1735. od 
28 Aug. 1737. — 
8 Nov. 1737. 
15 Dec. 1738. —- 


(11) Ensign, July 1, 1731; Captain-Lieutenant, March 28, 1751. Still serving in 1755. 


(12) Misprint for “ Trapaud. 


The following additions in writing are entered on the interleaf :— 


Colonel .. Jas. Cholmondeley (1) 
Mi 
ve ee 
Captains Lind (2) 
Henry Hart 
Chas. Urquhart 
P W. Muir 
Lieutenants Spencer Powell 
Hen. Lee es 
Geo. Mackay .. 
Lieutenant es W. Muir 
: - Collins .. os 
Ensigns .. me Henry Brownrigg (3) .. 
Nehemiah Donnelan (4) 
Richd. Cramer 
Henry Brownrigg 
Ensigns .. Nehemiah Donnallan. . 
J. Collins as Ae 
W. Stacey oe 
Chaplain .. Fredk. Cornwallis 
Adjutant .. Jas. Hargreaves 
«Quartermaster Henry 
Surgeon .. 5 Michael Giles .. 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 

18 Dec. 1742 

19 Dee. 1735 

28 Aug. 1737 


nsign, 
12 Apr. 1741 Lieutenant, 23 July 1737. 


ditto Ensign, 1 Mar. 1724. 
8 Nov. 1737 Ensign, 29 May 1731. 
12 Apt .1741 Ensign, 19 Nov. 1731. 
22 ditto 1741 Ensign, 13 Nov. 1739. 
4 Jan. 1742 Ensign, 20 Nov. 1731. 


6 Oct. 1742. 
11 July 1741. 
11 July 1741. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
1 Oct. 1732. 
20 Jan. 1741. 
ditto. 


ditto. 
4 Jan. 1742. 


19 Apr. 1742. 


15 May 1732. 


J. H. Lesuie, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 


*ZORIADA’ (A.D. 1786) AND THE WORDBOOKS. 
(See ante, pp. 5, 24.) 


Nonsensical, iii. 107. Mamma, you see, is not 
“so stiff and nonsensical, and so queer as you are. 
4D. not 1815-1704.) 

Notability, i. 17...., that half her sex had either 
her notability, or her talents for being trusty; 
(D. not before 1788.) 

Nurse-child, iii. 87. His wife..., had a nurse 
echild, the son of a sea captain,...., that, if the 
murs echild did expire, (D. not 1815-1769.) 


Over-knowledge, i. 4....3 better be poor and 
literate, than rich, and brought to an untimely 
grave by over-knowledge ; (Not D.) 

Over-learning, i. 1...., only a little touched in 
her brain by over learning; iii. 6...., as I once 
believed, over-learning had killed her, (Not D.) 

Over-rate, iii. 10...., for a man to arrogate to 
himself the power of over-rating my choice, and 
cutting off an individual, only for being favoured 


j 
| 
2 Mar. 1738. — 
: Major, 17 May 1725. 
Ensign, 27 Aug. 1708. 
oe 
(1) Younger brother of George, 3rd Earl of Cholmondeley. Had previously served in the 3rd 
“Troop of Life Guards. Colonel of the 59th Foot (which later became the 48th) on its formation in 
-January, 1741. Colonel of the 12th Light Dragoons for a short time in 1749. Colonel of the 6th (or 
d Anniskilling) Dragoons, Jan. 16, 1750. General, April 30, 1770. Died Oct. 13, 1775. 
(2) Captain, April 12, 1741. Still serving in 1755. 
(3) Lieutenant, April 22, 1745. Still serving in 1755. 
(4) Lieutenant, May 1, 1745. Still serving in 1755. 
| 
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7 >. not in this sense. It seems to mean over- 
ride. 

Over-spread, i. 3...., her face over spread with 
an alarming paleness, (D. not 1863-1748.) 

Overture, i. 169....3; upon the reception of 
— overture every thing depends. i. 179...., 

refused me, refused my honorable overture, 
(D. not after 1655, in this sense of “ offer of 
marriage.”’) 

P’s and Q’s, i. 158...., and who so proper to 
bring him to his p’s and q’s as the waiting woman 
of ac} he loves ? (D. not before 1779, or possibly 

Pains-taking, ii. 182...., I cannot deny that 
Hoag have been very pains taking, and deserve to 

well rewarded ; (D. not 1888-1737.) 

Peacock-strut, ii. 90....; anda certain peacock 
strut bespoke the pride and pleasure of her heart, 
(Not D.) 

Pendulum, i. 9...., permit me to consult your 
pulse, that little pendulum of life, as an English 
writer very prettily calls it, (D. not before 1820, 
as a metaphor. Cf. ‘ Sapskull,’ 2, 213.) 


Pensiveness, iii. 62...., his countenance con- 
ieee an unusual pensiveness. (D. not 1827- 


Pick out, i. 21...., this is all I could pick out 
concerning her. ..(D. not 1882-1678.) 

Plough tail, i. 123...., and whether it is a great 
lord, or a fellow from the plow-tail that wants to 
ruinate me, ii. 27....3 nay, our very youths 
from the plough tail, (D. not 1831-1712.) 

Post, ii. 40. Lord Drew having rode post, with 
a beating heart, ii. 145,...., and riding post, was 
soon in view of the village. (D. not 1802-1711.) 

Pour in, i. 193...., it might be improper to 
aes a croud pour in upon him. (D. not before 
Presented, i. 139. He then politely asked if 
the young lady meant to be presented, (at the 
British Court.) (D. not 1844-1716 in this sense.) 

Presentment, ii. 41...., I had no presentment 
of Swinborne’s disobedient machinations. ii. 106 
«+++, What will become of me if my alarming 
presentment is verified,...? (If itis not a misprint 
D. 7 has no instance 1817- 

Proclaimed, ii. 97...., until youare lost to me, 
by a proclaimed preference, (D. not 1826-1681.) 
\ eer, iii. 107. Mamma, you see, is not so stiff 
and nonsensical, and so queer as you are. (D. 
not of persons 1840-1712.) 

_Rattling, i. 56....all the glare and rattling of 
birth-night balls, and glittering beaux and belles. 
(D. not in this sense perhaps after 1677.) 

Recommendatory, ii. 43. Your conduct is in- 
genuous, your family recommendatory, (D. not 
1818-1741.) 

_Reconfirm, i. 178. She extended her hand to 
token of reconfirmed amity, (D. not 1821- 

Reconsult, i. 184. This pair of worthy friends 
consulted and reconsulted, (D. neither 1806-1652, 
nor after 1806.) 

Refused, ii. 26....; I am a refused man; (D. 
not 1790-1606.) 

Rife, i. 20....when it comes to be rife about 
that I have got a nameless gentlewoman for a 
lodger ; 

Epwarp §. Dopeson. 


(To be concluded.) 


‘Tur following extract: 
from a Diary kept in the year 1808 mentions. 
the learned Porson’s conviction that ‘ The- 
Diaboliad’’ was written by a man who at 
one time served as a private soldier. Pre- 
vious volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ contain various. 
references to William Combe, generally sup- 

osed to be the author of that curious work.. 
s lit known whether he ever served in 
the ranks of the army ?— 


‘“* Went in the evening to Dobree’s chambers 
in the Temple, where I met Mr. Porson. : His 
person seems to have been rather good, but is now’ 
much worn and debilitated; his address was 
obliging, and perfectly free from that repulsive- 
austerity with which scholars by profession are- 
so generally charged. We talked a great deal of 
the Stage, which he condemned as totally destitute. - 
of a single actor, and was particularly severe on 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. In the course of the- 
evening he recited great part of the Heroic. 
Epistle to Sir William Chambers, and quoted 
largely from Junius and the ‘Bath Guide.’ The 
two following lines from Beattie’s ‘Minstrel’ he- 
told us when at Eton he thus translated :— 


All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the voice of even. 

Omne quod Aurorae radius genialis inaurat 

Vesperis omne refert quod vocis imagine... 

‘“*T remember no pleasantry to have escaped’ 
him, except in some allusion to country squires’. 
he observed that the word polish comes from 
mods as that of rust is derived from rus. He 
assured me the person who was reduced to the- 
situation of a private soldier was realy the: 
author of ‘ The Diaboliad,’ and mentioned the 
circumstance of his being entertained by a party’ 
of Gentlemen who invited him for the purpose of: 
being diverted by his eccentricities. After he had 
remained some time and was taking leave of his. 
hosts with the awkward gait of a clown, he was. 
suddenly stopped by one of the company who 
told him his real situation was known to all: 
present and that they had secured an extension of. 
his absence from the commanding officer. On 
this he stepped back, assumed the Gentleman, and. 
fascinated them as much with the elegance of his 
carriage, as he had before contributed te their~ 
amusement in an opposite capacity. . 

‘*The Professor took my hand with great. 
civility when I left him, whichSwas at a very late: 
hour.’ 

H. 


DECELERATE.”’—A word whieh is new to: 
me, and is not given in any dictionary to- 
which I have access, appears in the first 
section of the bill recently issued by the- 
Railway Executive Committee. The sen- 
tence runs as follows: “‘ 1. The passenger’ 
train service will be considerably curtailed 
and decelerated.’ This last word has appar-- 
ently received official sanction, and it seems. 
to me desirable to record its use for the first. 
time. STEPHEN J. BARNS. | 

Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VICTORIA Cross. 
The book dealing adequately with the 
splendid story of the V.C. has yet to be 
written. In expressing this opinion it is 
not intended by any means to detract from 
the substantial merits of several of the books 
which are already in existence on the subject. 
For such a book as one could to wish to 
see written about the Cross and its roll of 
heroes there is indeed abundance of subject- 
matter ready at hand, and the framework 
of the narrative is easily accessible in the 
pages of The London Gazette, which contains 
the official records of each individual V.C. 
winner from the beginning onwards. 


The following list of books includes prac- 
tically all that has so far been published on 
this theme :— 

1. ‘The Victoria Cross.’ Edited by R. W. 
O’Byrne. (Allen & Co.) 1880. 

2. ‘For Valour: ~~ .C” By J. E. Muddock. 


(Hutchinson & Co.) 1895. 

3. ‘History,of the V.C.’ By Philip A. Wilkins. 
(Constable & Co.) 1904. 
’ 4. ‘The Book of the V.C.’ By A. L. Haydon. 
(Andrew Melrose.) 1906. 

5. ‘Our Soldiers and the Victoria Cross.’ By 
. O. Beeton. 

6. ‘Heroes of the Victoria Cross.’ By T. E. 
Toomey. (Newnes, Limited.) 

7. ‘The Victoria Cross in the Crimea.’ By Col. 
Knollys. (Dean & Son.) 

8. ‘ The Victoria Cross in India.’ By Col. 
Knollys. (Dean & Son.) 

9. ‘The Victoria Cross in the Colonies.’ By 
Col. Knollys. (Dean & Son.) 

10. ‘Gallant Deeds of Heroes of the Victoria 
Cross.’ (Dean & Son.) 


ll. ‘The Book of the Victoria Cross.’ By Major 
Rupert Stuart. (Rees) 1916. 

There are also two articles in The United 
Service Magazine dealing with the V.C. 
The first of these, entitled ‘The Victoria Cross 
for Officers,’ was written by L. Oppenheim, 
and appeared in The United Service Maga- 
zine, xix. 180; and the second, ‘The Decline 
of the V.C.,’ was printed in xxvii. 428. 
(These figures of reference are taken from 
Poole’s ‘Index of Periodical Literature.’ ) 


Of the books just mentioned it may be 
sufficient to add that Wilkins’s ‘ History of 
the V.C.’ stands out as facile princeps. It 
is the most comprehensive, and it gives a 
readable account of the five hundred and 
twenty acts of valour for which the decora- 
tion had been awarded up to the date of its 
issue. In addition the value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by the portraits of no 
fewer than three hundred and ninety-two of 
the recipients. This feature alone makes 
the work of inestimable value to students. 


As the years rolled on, it would have become 
increasingly difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible, to get together such an extensive 
collection of portraits. 

CHARLES MENMuIR, M.A. 
25 Garscube Lane, Glasgow. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Grir1an.—I have been looking up 
this feminine abbreviation, familiar in asso- 
ciation with Jack. It is apparently short 
for Gillian, which represents Juliana as well 
as Julian, and the spelling “‘ Gill” is pre- 
served in the First Folio of Shakespeare. 
In ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ Act V. se. ii., 
1. 883 begins “‘ Jacke hath not Gill.’ Here 
Steevens quotes from Heywood’s ‘ Epi- 
grammes upon Proverbes,’ 1567, “ Jack shall 
have Gill.”” In ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
Act IV. sc. i. 1. 52, is a joke about 
jacks, leathern jugs, andg ills, pint vessels. 
Can Gill or Jill as a proper name be 
be put back earlier than Heywood, and is it 
at all frequent among later heroines in life 
or in letters? Dame Gillian is Eveline 
Berenger’s tirewoman in Scott’s story of 
‘The Betrothed.’ I do not remember com- 
ing across the name otherwise in books of 
the nineteenth century or the eighteenth, 
and the abbreviation is now quite strange. 

HIPPOCLIDES. 


ARMORIAL SEAL: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT. 
—Whose may a seal have been which bore 
the following arms? Arg.,a fesse .... be- 
tween three birds, mallards or swans, two 
in chief facing each other, beak to beak, and 
one in base (tinctures indiscernible); the 
base bird within a chevronel....; an 
annulet on centre point of fesse for cadency. 
There is a spray of leaves, possibly laurel, 
each side, without the shield. This seal is 
attached to a letter dated “‘ Aprill 26, 1610,” 
written by John Reynolds on landing in 
England, returning from Rome and Paris. 
The annulet, if used as a cadency mark, is 
evidence against the seal bearing J. R.’s 
correct personal arms. Seals even on im- 
portant documents were, I am told, fre- 
quently used by others than the owners, 
but anyway it would be interesting to know 
what family boasted so curious a coat. 

Four “‘ Flanders pictures” were, except 
“one Quission painted,” the only works of 
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art considered worth mentioning in the in- 
ventory in 1592 of the goods of John’s father 
Richard, and this possibly suggests a Flemish 
origin. Other items—such as “one Tow- 
hand swoorde,” “one Battell exe,’ “one 
welshehoke,’’ ‘‘a Bow and Arros, with 2 
Quiffers,” ‘‘a herniper,” ‘“‘ a litell longe 
pike,” a staff with a pike in the end, and 
‘one muskitt with his furniture ’’—indicate 
that the family, though peaceably inclined, 
were not unprepared for war. 
ANNULET. 


JULIUS CSAR’S REFORM OF THE CALENDAR. 
—What ancient authority is there for the 
statements, made in the ‘ Calendar’ articles 
in ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ and in 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia, that Julius 
Cesar in reforming the calendar gave 29 days 
to February (30 in leap years), 30 each to 
August, October, and December, and 31 
each to September and November, and that 
the existing distribution of days among the 
various months is due to Augustus? All 
other works of reference which I have con- 
sulted assign to Julius Cesar the present 
arrangement of the days of the months, and 
are silent as to any redistribution by 
Augustus. R. J. B. 

_ JOHNGILBERT, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK (1693- 
1761).—What were the name and parentage 
of his mother ? She is said to have been a 
Brisco of Crofton, but I should be glad of 
confirmation of this. The ‘ D.N.B.’ is silent 
on the point. His father would seem to 
have been John Gilbert of the East India 
Company (Foster, ‘Alum. Oxon.,’ and a 
edigree in The Connoisseur, 1911). The 
ev. John Gilbert, Fellow of Wadham and 
Prebendary of Exeter, was his grandfather, 
and not his father as stated in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
LAWRENCE E. TANNER. | 
2 Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


Joun Leake, M.D.—According to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxxii. 321, he was the son 
of William Leake, a clergyman, and was 
born at Ainstable, Cumberland, June 8, 
1729. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me particulars of his mother ? Where 
was he “ educated as a surgeon” ? Did he 
ever marry ? G. F. R. B. 


GAMBARDELLA, ITaLian PortRairt- 
PaintTeR.—I should be grateful to any reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.” who could give any biographical 
details of the above Mid-Victorian portrait- 
painter. He was, I believe, a refugee, and 
@ friend of Giuseppe Mazzini. The two 
portraits by him that I know are charming. 


One, that of the Hon. Caroline Dawson 
(afterwards Lady Congleton), Maid of Honour 
to Queen Victoria, is reproduced in the just 
published ‘Twenty Years at Court—from 
the Correspondence of the Hon. Eleanor 


Stanley,’ edited by Mrs. Steuart Erskine; 


and the other, in my possession, is one of 
Susanna Arethusa, wife of the Right Hon, 
Thomas Milner-Gibson. I should be very 
glad to hear of any others. . 
Gerry F.S.A, 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 


VENETIAN AccouNT OF ENGLAND.—I shall 
be grateful if any reader can tell me where 
may be found the original of what is referred 
to by Bishop Creighton in his Romanes 
Lecture, 1896, as the earliest account of 
England from outside, by a Venetian am- 
bassador in 1497.‘ 

The lecture was reprinted in ‘ Historical 
Lectures and Addresses,’ published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1903. A. P. A. 


‘*TEREBUS Y TEREODIN.” (See 12 S. ii. 507.) 
—In 6 S. ii. 446, of 1880, to which I was 
kindly referred, there is a cutting from The 
Newcastle Journal of some few years before, 
which states that these words are only the 
corrupted spelling of the A.-S. “Tyr heble 
us, ye Tyr ye Odin,” meaning “‘ May Tyr 
uphold us, both Tyr and Odin.” No such 
verb as ‘“‘heeble’’ appears in the A.-S. Dic- 
tionary, nor any of which it might be a 
misspelling, and my expert friend says he 
doubts Tyr representing a chief deity, as 
stated. Can any one throw more scientific 
light on this refrain ? ALFRED WELBY. 


ENGLISH COLLOQUIAL SIMILES. (C_ntinued 
from p. 28.)— 

21. To lie like a Cretan.—Cretan lying well 
— - is the simile commonly used in present 

ng! 

22. As false as Waghorn (Scotch, in Jamieson, 
&c.).—Who or what was Waghorn? The ex- 
planation given not satisfactory. Is it still 
current in any part of Scotland ? 

23. As big a liar as Tom Payne.—Any informa- 
tion as to the origin and currency of the simile 
would be welcome. 

24. To lie like a friar.—Is any such phrase 
known ? 

25. To lie like a lawyer.—Any eighteenth- 
cent instances ? 

26. To lie like a trooper.—Known before 1854 ? 

oo a lie like a gas-meter.—Is it commonly 
used 

28. To lie like a lapwing.—Used in modern 
English ? 

29. As slick as molasses (Lowell, 1848).— 
Common? What does it refer to ? 

30. As sane as Satan.—Instances of 1896. 
Known earlier? Is there any other simile 


containing “‘sane”’ ? 
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_ $1. As wise as a constable ~— the Water 
‘Poet).— Which of the constables does it refer to ? 

32. As wise as t’ullot (Yorkshire).—Does it 
mean “‘ As stupid as an owl” ? 

38. As clever as the devil’s disciple (Vachell).— 
Used by other writers ? 

34. As cunning as Capt. Drake (Ray).—Any 
other instances known ? 

35. As deep as Garrick (6 S. iv. &c.).—Does any 
character called Carrick occur in Elizabethan or 
other plays, and if so, what does he stand for ? 

36. As cunning as a crowder, as Crowder.—Is 
anything known about the simile beside what is 
told in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1754 ? 

37. As sharp as bottled porridge (7 S. iv. 48).— 
Commonly used ? 

38. As subtle as a dead pig (1672) ; As cunning 
as a dead pig (Swift)—How can a dead pig be 
taken as a type of cleverness or shrewdness ? 

39. As sharp as a thistle (Towneley Myst).— 
Meaning ? 

40. As deep as the North Star.—Explanation ? 

T. SvVARTENGREN. 


_ Vasteras, Sweden. 


PHERENICE AND THE OLYMPIAN GAMES.— 
Can any reader give another (Greek) reference 
‘besides Atlian, ‘ V. H.,’ x. 1, for the story of 
Pherenice, who, being warned off the course 
by the stewards of the Olympian games, 
justified her intrusion by the facts that her 
father and three brothers had already been 
Olympic victors, and she had just entered 
a son. I think one of the victors was 
Diagoras of Ialysus (Pind. ‘ Ol.,’ vii.). 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 


[The following authors have references to the 
incident : (A#schines) ‘ Epist.,’ iv. 5 ; Philostratus, 
*De Arte Gymnastica,’ 17; Valerius Maximus, 
viii. 15, 12; Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ vii. 133. There 
-are also the Scholiast on Pindar, ‘ ory vii., and 
Pausanias, v. 6. Pausanias tells the story some- 
what differently from lian or the Scholiast—or 
ie may be said to make it intelligible. 

herenice, he relates (she is also called Aristo- 
patira and — probably by a mistake—Callipatira), 
her husband being dead, trained her boy Pisirodus 
and brought him to the games, disguising herself 
as a trainer and watching the contest with the 
other trainers. The boy was victorious, where- 
upon she sprang over the barrier into the lists, 
and thereby discovered her sex—whether acciden- 
tally or intentionally he does not make clear. It 
was then that as daughter of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
and sister of three other victors, she was allowed 
to go free. Particulars about her family will be 
found in Pausanias, vi. 7. Sir J. G. Frazer’s 
notes to his translation of Pausanias (Macmillan, 
‘6 vols.) might be consulted with advantage.] 


Cot. Hon. Jonn Scort, Temp. CHARLES I. 
—I am seeking particulars with regard to 

“Colonel Hon. John Scott, killed fighting for 
King Charles I., place not stated. There is said to 
‘be a book in the ‘King’s Exchequer’ [sic] that 
-gives the information required.” 
I consulted Mr. Hubert Hall of the Record 
Office, and he told me the data were much 


too vague to enable a search to be made in 
the Commonwealth Exchequer Army Re- 
cords—the mest likely place—and recom- 
mended me to write to ‘N. & Q.’ 

Is there any institution now in existence 
which either is or could be called the “‘ King’s 
Exchequer,” and, if so, are any books per- 
manently kept there, or are the records kept 
elsewhere? The person on whose behalf 
I am inquiring is specially anxious to have 
this latter point made clear. 

J. DE C. Larran (Major). 


Foik-LorE: THE ANGELICA.—In Long- 
fellow’s ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn’ (far too 
little known, as I think) there occurs (in 
‘ The Musician’s Tale ’) an episode concerning 
‘Queen Thyri and the Angelica-Stalks,’ 
wherein it is written of King Olaf :— 

In his hand he carried 

Angelicas uprooted, 

With delicious fragrance 
Filling all the place. 

Even the smile of Olaf 
Could not cheer her gloom ; 

Nor the stalks he gave her | 

With a gracious gesture, 

And with words as pleasant 
As their own perfume. 

In her hands he placed them, 

And her jewelled fingers 

Through the green leaves glistened 
Like the dews of morn ; 

But she cast them from her 

Haughty and indignant, 

On the floor she threw them 
With a look of scorn. 


Is there any significance in the offering of 
angelicas? The stalks of Angelica arch- 
angelica are much used as sweetmeats, and 
a sweet, green stick of it is often used in 
ice-puddings ; but why did King Olaf offer 
uprooted angelicas to the queen ? 

JAMES HOOPER. 

92 Queen’s Road, Norwich. 


Famity Portraits CARVED Woop. 
—I should be glad to know of any old family 
portraits in carved wood in churches and 
country houses, &c. The earliest I ‘have 
been able to discover is of Sir Baldwin 
Fulford of Fulford, Sheriff of Devon, 
38 Henry VI. Prince styles Sir Baldwin 
‘“‘a great soldier and traveller of so undaunted 
resolution, that for the honour and liberty of a 
royal lady, in a castle besieged by the infidels, 
he fought a combat with a Saracen for bulk and 
bigness an unequal match (as the representation 
of him cut in the wainscot in Fulford Hall doth 
plainly show), whom yet he vanquished and 
rescued the lady.” 

At Higher Peover Church, Cheshire, is 
the interesting chair, made circa 1545, which 
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is known to have been{for a century in the 
Mainwaring Chapel, Higher Peover Church. 
It bears not only the name but the portrait 
and initials of the owner. The inscription 
is “Dorothy Maynwaring.’’ She married 
Sir Richard Mainwaring of Ightfield, Salop, 
High Sheriff of the county in 1545. Most 
of the chair is older than her time. Dorothy 
seems to have had it put together of old 
bits of carving, adding her name and 
ortrait and the raven, the crest of her 
ather Sir Robert Corbet. She lived at 
Ightfield, and it was probably when that 
branch of the family became extinct that the 
chair was brought to Higher Peover Church 
and placed in the Mainwaring Chapel. 
Lronarp C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


GREENE’s Museum, LicHFIELD.—A wooden 
figure of a midshipman—not Sol. Gill’s— 
was in this museum in 1788. Is it described 
in the catalogue ? I shall be obliged for any 
information respecting it. 

ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


Replies. 


MEWS OR MEWYS FAMILY : 
HONYWOOD. 


(12 S. ii. 26, 93, 331, 419, 432; iii. 16.) 


May I venture to make a few additions to 
the very interesting information contributed 
to ‘N. & Q.’ by A HampsHirE MAN ? 

I was present with the members of the 
Hampshire Field Club Archzological Society 
when that romantic spot, Farley Chamber- 
layne, was visited some years ago, and I 
well remember the discussion on the arms 
in the various hatchments in the church, 
particularly those belonging to Mary Waters, 
second wife of Mr. Paulet St. John (after- 
wards first baronet). At that time very 
little was known about her beyond the fact 
that she was always called “‘ Lady Tynte,” 
but I subsequently discovered in Burke’s 
‘Armory’ a most interesting account of 
the origin of the Lloyd quartering, namely, 
*“Sable, a spearhead embrued, two and 
one.” At the time of her marriage to Mr. 
Paulet St. John, on Oct. 1, 1736, this lady 
was the widow of Sir Halswell Tynte, third 
baronet, of Halswell in the county of Somer- 
set, who deceased in 1730 at the age of 25. 

Through the kindness of a member of the 
Tynte family, who replied privately to a 
query of mine, published in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
relative to the Giffords, I now have a com- 


prehensive pedigree, not only of the latter 
family, but of their connexions, thef¥iHals- 
wells and the Tyntes. Sir Halswell Tynte, 
third baronet (who restored and beautified 
the old Tudor home of his ancestors), was 
fifth in descent from Sir Nicholas Halswell, 
Kt., by his wife Bridget, daughter of Sir- 
Henry Wallop, Kt., by Catherine, daughter- 
of Richard Gifford, Lord of East Tytherley 
in Hampshire, whose fine mansion house. 
there, standing upon foundations of the 
time of King John, had descended to ‘him 
during one of the most romantic episodes of 
Elizabethan history. 
“Richard Gifford was succeeded at his death 
in 1568 by his son, Sir Henry, who was 
married about 1572 to Susan, daughter of 
Henry Bronker, or Brouncker, of Melksham, 
co. Wilts, widow of Robert Halswell, Esq., 
of Halswell (married 1565), who died in 
September, 1570, leaving a son and heir, 
Nicholas. By Sir Henry Gifford (who de- 
ceased in. 1592) she had a son Richard, who 
married his first cousin Winifred, daughter: 
of Sir Henry and Catherine Wallop ; while. 
her son Sir Nicholas Halswell espoused 
Winifred’s sister Bridget. Both these half- 
brothers were knighted, and lie buried with 
their wives under sumptuous tombs in the 
churches on. their respective manors. 

On the decease of his second wife, 
Lady Tynte, Mr. Paulet St. John 
married thirdly in St. Lawrence Church, 
Winchester, in January, 1761, Jane Harris, 
the great-granddaughter of the Rev. John 
Harris, Warden of Winchester College 
from 1630 to 1658, and widow of William 
Pescod (b. 1701, d. 1760), Recorder of Win- 
chester. The marriage ot her daughter 
Jane Pescod was celebrated in the same 
church on Feb. 12, 1762, with Mr. Carew 
Mildmay of Shawford House, Twyford, near 
Winchester. The Mildmay pedigree printed 
in the Visitation of Essex (Harleian Society,,. 
vol. xiv.) shows the descent of this gentle- 
man from Sir Humphrey Mildmay of 
Danbury, Essex, whose sister Martha Mild- 
may, by her marriage with Sir William 
Brouncker of Melksham, was sister-in-law of 
Mrs. Robert Halswell (Lady Gifford). It 
shows also that he was a great-grandson of 
Mary, only child and heiress of Matthew 
Honywood, by her marriage with Francis 
Hervey Mildmay, Groom of the Jewel House. 
The family of Honywood of Marks Hall, 
Essex, so well known for their military 
services, has a history that is of no small 
interest at the present time; and by a com- 
parison of the pevoghaan of Honywood and 
Mildmay it will be seen that Mr. Carew 
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Mildmay, of Shawford House, who died 1768, 
was a contemporary of the celebrated dare- 
devil General Philip Honywood, some of 
whose exploits are still the subject of East 
Anglian tradition. 

The property of Marks Hall was pur- 
chased in 1605 by Robert Honywood of 
Charing, Kent, at. whose decease in 1627 
it passed to his son Sir Robert Honywood, 
who had twenty children. Of these, Isaac 
was killed at the siege of Maestricht ; Bene- 
dict was a captain in the Low Countries; 
and Sir Robert (the heir) for many years 
served as a volunteer in the wars of the 
Palatinate, and lost a fortune in the cause 
of Frederick, King of Bohemia. General 
Philip Honywood was grandson of this 
worthy, being a younger son of his son Capt. 
Charles Lodowic Honywood and Mary 
Clements. Philip began his military career 
as an ensign in Col. Stanley’s regiment, to 
which he was gazetted on June 12, 1695, 
and, immediately proceeding abroad, was 
present at Namur in that year, and in 1709 
was promoted captain in Col. Roger Towns- 
hend’s Norfolk regiment. 


In ‘N. & Q” 10 S. ix. 144, there is a 
reference to a portrait of Philip Honywood 
in connexion with a picture of his friend 
and companion in arms Richard Henley,* 
painted in 1709, signed and dated by 
“Phillippe Cocklers’’ of Maestricht, and 
showing him dressed in what was, apparently, 
the uniform of Townshend’s regiment. It 
was one of three portraits, all signed by 
Coclers, and all dressed and posed alike, 
with the same background (a battle-field). 
At the Honywood sale at Marks Hall, 
conducted by order of the Court of Chancery 
in December, 1897, General Honywood’s 
picture and one of Col. Richard Henley were 
purchased by the owner of Thawts Hall, 
Norfolk. In the description of the sale, 
under date of Dec. 8, 1897, The East Anglian 
Times deplored “‘ the scattering of treasures 
accumulated during centuries by a family 
of distinction.” Townshend’s regiment is 
said to have “ suffered severely at the siege 
of Douay in 1710,” and that was the year 
in which “‘ Honywood was deprived of his 
regiment,” for drinking at a dinner in 
Flanders the toast, ‘‘ Damnation and con- 
fusion to the new Ministry and to those who 
had any hand in turning out the old.” 

In 1715 he was forgiven, and made a 
colonel of a newly appointed regiment of 


* See Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. ii. p. 168; 
Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ vol. ii. p. 449; and ‘ Ancien’ 
Sepulchral Monuments of ex,’ p. 116.) 


Dragoons (now known as the 11th Hussars): 
on July 22 of that year. ‘The Historical’ 
Record of the British Army, says thatyhe- 
“was commissioned to form one of the six. 
troops to be raised in Essex and the adjoining 
counties.” 

According to the same authority, 

** Honywood served at the head of his regiment. 
during the rebellion of the Earl of Mar, and in 
commanding a brigade at Preston was wounded 
at the storming of one of the avenues of the- 
town. In 1719 he commanded a brigade in the 
expedition against Spain, and took possession of 
the town of Vigo with 800 men, and afterwards 
engaged in the siege of the citadel, which sur-- 
rendered in a few days. He was promoted to the 
rank of major-general in 1726, and was made- 
K.B. for his eminent services in 1743. He was. 
Governor of Portsmouth, where he died and was 
buried on the 17th of June, 1752.” 

All of which, as being connected with the- 
forbears of Jane Mildmay, who married 
Sir Henry Paulet St. John of Farley Cham-. 
berlayne in 1786, should not be without 
interest for those who strive to preserve: 
the records of that part of Hampshire. 

An East ANGLIAN. 


A HAmpsHIRE MAN is in error in saying 
(ii. 433) that John Goodyer was the eldest 
son of Edward Goodyer. Edward Goodyer- 
married his wife Hester Goodyer at Elvetham 
in 1656. Their eldest son Edward was born: 
in 1657, but died v.p. in 1679. The other 
three sons were John (who was the second and. 
the eldest surviving son, and his father’s 
heir in 1686), James, and Thomas. 

There is a slab to Edward (the eldest son} 
on the floor of the tower of the old church: 
at Dogmersfield, the inscription on which 
states that Edward Goodyer (pére) was High. 
Sheriff of Hampshire in the year of his. 
son’s death. This statement has been. 
verified at Winchester. Thomas appears 
also to have died before his father ; James 
Goodyer, who was Lord of the Manor of 
Finchampstead (West Court), died in 1711, 
and John in 1712. 

Lyon’s ‘Chronicles of Finchampstead ” 
contains a full reference to these a 


DickENS AND Henry VIII. (12 8S. ii. 529). 
—The passage Mr. WaAINEWRIGHT has in 
mind will be found in ‘ The Child’s History 
of England’ at the end of chap. xxvil., 
where the closing words read :— 

‘‘He [Henry] was a most intolerable ruffian,. 
a disgrace to human nature, and a blot of blood 
and grease upon the history of England.” 

J. MAKEHAM. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies. 
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““Wirers”’: Ypres (12 S. ii. 526).— 
Capt. Montagu Burrows, R.N., in his ‘ Cinque 
Ports’ (“‘ Historic Towns Series’’), pub- 
lished 1892, p. 81, mentions that the Ypres 
‘Tower at Rye, Sussex, is known as “ Wiper’s 
Tower.” 

In the Fifth Report of the Historical 
‘MSS. Commissioners occurs the following : 
24 Hen. VI. 1445-6, New 
Romney. John Iprys, born at Duraham, was 
-admitted to the freedom on the 12th day of 
August, in the 22 year of Hen. VI., and 
he gives for his freedom 3s. 4d.”” The Cor- 

ration of Rye sold the tower in 1430 to 
-John Ypres, who was a jurat of Rye. 

The tower here mentioned, built by 
‘William of Ypres, probably in the time of 
‘King Stephen, is still an ornament to the 
‘town of Rye. 

“1452. John Iprys of Rye, Esq., grants to 
“Thomas Stoghtone of London, fishmonger, 
‘the tower. The seal of arms of John Iprys 
‘is s.ill appended and in good condition.”’— 
“P. 499, Historical MSS. Commissioners’ Fifth 
“Report. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


With reference to the interesting note 
-with the above title, will one of your corre- 
spondents, learned in the Flemish languaze, 
be so kind as to tell me what is the Flemish 
pronunciation, or form, of the word ? 

I have often wondered, in my ignorance, 
whether the humorous and ancient mis- 
pronunciation Wipers”? of the name of 
this famous and unhappy city was so far out, 
after all. A. R. Bayley. 


Brassey Famity (12 S. ii. 269, 333).— 
‘I have in my possession a quantity of notes, 
vas well as a pedigree in MS. of this family 
which I obtained a few years ago from my 
father-in-law the late E. Brassey Crockett, 
whose mother was a daughter of Richard 
John Brassey of Hertingfordbury. They 
“were copied by him in 1904 from a MS. in 
the possession of his uncle Major Brassey 
of New Zealand, who died a couple of years 
later, aged, I think, 92 years. I am writing 
away from home, and therefore speak from 
memory ; but I believe that one of the 
Hertfordshire visitations connects the family 
-with the Cheshire family, and that the arms 
are the same, except that there is a martlet 
and not a mallard in the first quarter. 
I possess a copy of the Chippendale book- 
plate of Nathaniel Brassey, M.P., but believe 
that he was wrong in blazoning the mallard. 
‘The Cheshire Brasseys were not in evidence 
in the eighteenth century, and Nathaniel 
possibly thought that he was the senior 


representative of the family, and therefore 
entitled to the Cheshire arms. The family 
is not extinct, although I cannot without 
a@ reference to my notes give either the 
names or addresses of its present repre- 
sentatives. The name, as CaNoN DEEDES 
states, is uniformly pronounced “ Bracey.” 
A few years ago, when Lord Brassey was 
governor of one of the Australian colonies, 
he visited Major Brassey in New Zealand 
for the purpose of comparing notes. 
GrorcEeE H. CAMERON, 
Archdeacon of Johannesburg. 
Capetown. 


CHRISTOPHER URSWICK (12 S. ii. 108, 197, 
259, 516).—A friend has kindly given me 
the hint that Reumont’s paper was pub- 
lished originally in the Archivio Storico 
Italiano (fourth series, vol. iv.). The English 
ambassador is described by him as 

“‘Cristoforo Urswick alias Bambridge, abate 
di Abingdon, e nel_1502 oratore in Ungheria per 
Arrigo VII (not VIIT} Re, morto cardinale, arcives- 
covo di York e predecessore de] Wolsey.” 

Now, neither of the two individuals in 
question was Abbot of Abingdon, and there 
is no record of Bainbridge having been to 
Hungary in 1502, or at any other date, 
as Henry VII.’s ambassador. Moreover, as 
pointed out by me, Urswick did not seem 
to have got beyond Augsburg on his mission 
in 1496. Reumont gives no reference, and, 
like Kippis, “has the doubtful form Bam- 
bridge,’ as will be seen. L. L. K. 


Bato Forum: CONTINUITY BETWEEN 
Roman AND ANnGLO-SAxon Batu (12 
ii. 429, 495, 532).—I am grateful to Mr. 
RIcHARD MANN, but ask leave to point out 
that he is flying in the face of tradition. 
Owing to War conditions I have immediate 
access to two chronicles only, Hollinshed 
and Grafton. 

Hollinshed writes (Book V. chap. xvii.) :— 

“ Also about the 3eere of our Lord 581, the 
foresaid king Cheuling incountered with the 
Britains at a place called Divrth, and obteining the 
upper hand, tooke from them the cities of Bath, 
Glocester, and Cirencester.” 

Grafton expresses himself thus (7th part) :— 

‘*Ceaulmus, desirous of honour, maintayned_his 
warre against the Britons, so that after he made a 
newe voyage against them, and gave them another 
discomfiture, and tooke from them the Cities of 
Bathe, Gloucester, and Worcestre, which should 
be as Reynulph accompteth in the xx1x 3ere of the 
reigne of Malgo.” 

I am no expert in the matter of chronicles, 
and consequently cannot inform your 
readers from what source the tradition em- 
bodied in Hollinshed and Grafton comes ; 
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‘but it certainly is a tradition of sufficient 
-credentials to demand some kind of attention. 

According to that tradition, in or about 
the year 581 Bath was (1) still a city, and 
42) still in the hands of the Britons. 

Mr. MANN says, on the other side of the 

ent, that ‘‘the storm-swept debris 
brought down the slopes of the northern hills 
-covered the streets of Aque-sulis, and invaded 
the structures and baths.”’ Of what ancient 
city can it be said that debris has not 
-covered its streets and invaded its structures ? 
That is the exact truth with regard to Rome 
itself. But such a state of things is no 
-evidence that a city was left uninhabited. 
It ispresumptive proof at best that a place 
was not swept and garnished—of just that 
want of care, in fact, that we should expect 
the Britons to have displayed after the 
departure of the Romans. 
__ Again, why should the Britons have left 
Bath when the Romans went away? I 
have searched Hollinshed carefully on this 
point, and cannot find that in that part of 
Britain any danger threatened which could 
have driven the Britons from the city. 
R. J. WALKER. 
Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


SEE-Quartiers (12 S. ii. 447 ; iii. 13).— 
-JupGeE UpAL seems to have missed the point 
of my note at the first reference. What 
I wished to draw attention to was that the 
‘author of ‘Omniana’ apparently thought 
it was sufficient to prove descent, but not 
varmigerous descent, from sixteen great-great- 
grandparents in order to qualify for, the 
Tight of “ seize-quartiers.”” My own view 
“on the subject is quite the same as his. 

T. F. D. 


Sr. Corps: Tristan DA CunnA (12 
‘8. ii. 468)—I have been assured that the 
Pitcairn Islanders always suffer from an 
‘attack of colds after the arrival of q ship 
from England. J. P. Stmwe tt. 


Wru1aM CUMBERLAND (12 S. ii. 409). — 
According to ‘The Memorials of Richard 
‘Cumberland,’ written by himself, with illus- 
trations and notes by Henry Hunders (1856), 
the dramatist’s sons were: (1) Richard, 
‘who married a daughter of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, and died in Tobago ; (2) 


‘ George, who was killed at the siege of 


‘Charleston ; (3) Charles, who entered the 
‘army, and married a daughter of General 
Mathews ; (4) William, who married Eliza 
Burt, and died in 1833. The two eldest 
‘predeceased their fat er, and the second and 


fourth belonged to the navy, the youngest 
attaining the rank of admiral. The William 
Cumberland recorded in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine as dying in 1792 could not have 
been one of this family. N. W. Hit. 


BELLEFOREST (12 S. ii. 486).—Perhaps 
Mr. Maurice Jonas will kindly give the 
title of Belleforest’s tales, and the dates of 
the volumes. Was Belleforest part author 
with Bandel (Bandello) and Boaistuau ? 
See Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du Libraire.’ I want 
the title of the book for a note to be inserted 
in my copy of ‘The Decameron’ of 1620, 
which is presumably the edition referred to 
by Mr. Jonas at 128. i. 126. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


FisH1nc-Rop IN THE BIBLE oR TALMUD 
(12 S. ii. 308, 450; iii. 14).—In his inter- 
esting note Mr. H. A. Harris seems to sug- 
gest that the use of the rod in fishing dates 
from the time when rods with rings, and 
smooth lines which will run evenly through 
the rings, were first used, say in Walton’s 
time. But the illustrations in Egyptian 
temples and on the walls of Pompeii, and 
in the ancient art of the East, prove that the 
fishing-rod is one of the oldest implements 
of the chase. Smooth plaited lines of silk, 
flax, and other strong materials would seem 
to be also of great antiquity—older than the 
art of weaving, doubtless. Penelope’s web 
implies long, fine, and smooth thread, or she 
could not have unravelled it, and the twisting 
and plaiting together of such thread was, 
doubtless, known to all the old civilized 
peoples. The most charming fishing picture 
I know is one of Venus fishing in the sea 
with rod and line, done by some unknown 
artist for some rich citizen of Pompeii. 
For casting a line with weight on the end 
and baited hooks attached to it doubtless 
the first plan was the simple one of swinging 
the weight like a pendulum and releasing it. 
This would suffice fer short casts. Then 
some brave soul gripped the line tightly, 
swung the weight round in a circle, and so 
got out a greater length of the line coiled 
on the ground. Then a tab of leather was 
fastened to the line from two and a half feet 
to three feet from the weight to aid in the 
release after the swing; then a metal ring 
was put in place of the tab, so that a little 
metal crook at the end of a stout stick could 
be inserted in the ring, and the line flung 
from the end by a strong swing of the stick 
grasped in both hands. 

As a small boy I remember seeing clever 
carp anglers who fished in the Serpentine 
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getting their baits out a great way by cast- 
ing with a forked stick. A loop on the line 
was placed on one prong of the fork. Stand- 
ing turned sideways or almost back to the 
water, the angler first gets a gentle pen- 
dulum-like swing on the weight hanging 
from the fork, and then gives a strong 
sweeping swing, and the baited line and 
“ledger” flies out to the desired spot. Of 
recent years anglers, who disdain hand- 
lining, are able to make much ‘longer casts 
“from the reel,’ 7.e., the line is wound on 
a reel fastened to the butt end of the rod: 
the weighted line is wound so that the 
weight is hanging a foot or more from the 
end of the rod, impetus is imparted by a 
gentle swing, and then, by a strong sweep 
of the rod, the line released, and the weight, 
which may be a quarter ofa pound or more, 
is sent out even to a distance of one hundred 
ards or more—the average would be not 
alf that. I am referring to tournament 
casting, which has become a game swi generis. 
The “ requisite’? cast, as Mr. Harris well 
puts it, for practical fishing is generally 
from a quarter to half the “records cast”’ 
made at casting tournaments. In The Fishing 
Gazette I have records. of over one hundred 
and twenty yards cast from the reel with 
weight, and over fifty yards with the salmon 
ly. R. B. Marston. 
Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill, S.E. 


Will you permit me to thank Mr. Harris 
for his amusing reply at the last reference, 
especially as it throws fresh light on Job 
xl. 25 et seg. I had the passage down for 
reference myself, as one of the few satirical 
pieces of Hebrew poetry in the Bible. Mr. 
Harris confirms me in my original judg- 
ment of it. He will be interested to know 
that there do exist “‘ideographs”’ of rod- 
fishing in the streams of Egypt. They are 
shown in the plates of Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Egyptians’? I never contended for more 
than catching small fish with a rod and line. 
Deep-sea fishing and its methods were of 
secondary importance in the problem I was 
asked to resolve, and I think I have settled 
that point. M. L. R. Brestar. 


AvuTHOR WANTED (12 §. ii. 509; iii. 38).— 
“God is on the side of the big battalions.”’ 
Frederick the Great seems to have a good 
title to the authorship of this saying. 
Zeller, the historian of Greek philosophy, 
in his work on ‘Frederick the Great as 
Philosopher’ (p. 219), referring to the 
“ Euvres de Frédéric,’ xviii. 186, 188, says 
that in a letter to the Duchess of Gotha, 
about 1757, he writes that,’ as regards 


Providence, he cannot shake off the preju-- 
dice that in war God is on the side of the 
big battalions, which at present are in the 
enemy’s camp. Carlyle gives the date of 
this letter as May 8, 1760, and assigns the: 
‘* real ownership ” of the saying to Frederick, 
quoting the original French : “ Dieu est pour- 
les gros escadrons”’ (‘ History of Fried- 
rich II.,’ Bk. XIX. chap. viii- vol. v. p. 606,. 


ed. 1865). ADECTO. 
Butier’s ‘ANALOGY’: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(12 S. ii. 369).—The following references. 


may be of use to your correspondent :— 


1830. The Writings of Bishop Butler.— Quarterly, 
Review, No. 85, pp. 182-215. ; 

1830. [Review of ‘The Analogy.’] — Quarterly 
Spectator (Newhaven, U.S.A.), 
pp. 694-719. 

[Review of ‘The Analogy.’]—Methodist: 
Quarterly Review xxiii. pp. 566-91; xxiv., pp. 305-- 


1849. [Review of ,The Analogy.’]— Christian: 
Review, xix. pp. 391-407. 

1852. ‘The Analogy”... With Analytical Introduc- 
tion. Bya Member of the University of Oxford. 

1855. Bisho Butler’s Ethical Diseourses. Edited,. 
with an introductory essay [pp. 5-41] on the Author's: 
Life and Writings, by Joseph C. Passmore. 
Philadelphia. 

(1856.] ‘The Analogy.’... With a copious analysis. 
a Angus. Another edition was published: 
in 

1859. Essay on the sceptical tendency of Butler's. 
‘Analogy.’ By S. S. Hennell.—Reviewed British: 
Quarterly Review (1863), xxxviii. pp. 97-125. 

1874. Butler's ‘Analogy’: its strength and its 
weakness — Westminster Review, cii. pp. 1-24. _ 

1876. History of English Thought in the Kigh- 
teenth Century. By Leslie Stephen. 2 vols.— 
Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ vol. i.. pp. 278-308. At same- 
pages of the 1881 and 1902 editions. 

1876. The method of Butler's 
Church Quarterly Review, i. pp. 337-62. 

1881. Butler. By W. Lucas Collins. —‘ The- 
Analogy.’ pp. 103-53. 

1889. Bishop Butler....With an examination of 
‘The Analogy.’ By T..R. Pynchon. New York. 

1892. Hor Sabbatice. By Sir James Fitzjames- 
Stephen. Series 2, pp. 297-314. nan 

1908.. The Romanes Lecture, 1908. The — 
of Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ By Henry Seott Holland. 


AUSTIN. 


Analogy.’ — 


DISRAELI AND Empire (12 S. ii. 508).—It 
is the fact that Disraeli’s last speech in the- 
House of Commons, delivered on Aug. 11, 
1876, in a debate on the Bulgarian Atrocities, 
concluded with the word “Empire.” The: 
final sentences are reported as follows :— ¢ 

‘* What our duty is at this critical moment 
is to maintain the Empire of England. Nor 
will we ever agree to any step, though it may 
obtain for a moment comparative quiet and a 
false prosperity, that hazards the existence of 
that Empire.’’—Hansard; 3rd Series, vol cexxx1.- 
cols. 1146, 1147. 
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It does not, however, seem to have been 
«a habit with him to conclude with this word. 
The only other instance I have found during 
the session of 1876 is in a speech on the 
‘Royal Titles Bill (March 9), when he said :— 

“It will be an act, to my mind, that will add 
splendour even to her Throne, and security even 
to her Empire.’’—Hansard, 3rd Series, vol. cexxvii. 


-col. 1727. 
F. W. Reap. 


THE Royat Arms: A MeEtTRICcCAL DE- 
“SCRIPTION (12 S. ii. 502).—Refer to Burke’s 
“General Armory,’ 3rd edition :— 

“The Royal Ensigns deduced metrically from 
the Northmen, or Normans, who vanquished Eng- 
land in the year of our Lord 1066, with observations 


thereupon.’ 

“This paper, endorsed as above, was found in 
‘the bureau of an Amateur Herald of some con- 
.sideration,recently deceased.”’ 


It commences with the lines :— 
The Norman standard and the shield, 
That Norman William wore, 
Two golden leopards on a field 
Of royal ruby bore ; 
sand consists of thirty verses, ending with 
The Stewarts fell—the leaves do fall, 
As withering on the stem, 
They fly before each passing squall, 
And so it was with them. 

Each change of arms is not depicted, as 
‘@ previous article had done so, but there are 
notes, and at the end there are the initials 
R. R. Perhaps from this the author may 
be traced. My copy does not give the date 
-of publication of the ‘ General Armory.’ 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


‘THe RAMBLER’: THOMAS Hast- 
‘Incs (12 S. ii. 530).—The ‘ D.N.B.’ has an 
account of this author, obtained from The 
Gentleman's Magazine of 1801, p. 859. His 
birth-date is uncertain, and given in the 
former as 1740, and his death as Aug. 12, 
1801, at a lodging in New Court, Moor Lane, 
‘Cripplegate. He was a native of Durham 
and a carpenter by trade, was engaged in 
various parts of the kingdom, and finally 
went to London, where he interested him- 
self in “‘ Mr. Fox’s election for Westminster,” 
‘publishing a quarto pamphlet entitled ‘ The 

ars of Westminster.’ This was followed 
by others in the style of Oriental apologues, 
and he got considerable sums by hawking 
them about the town. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine says his last publications were 
“The Devil in London’ and ‘The Regal 
Rambler ; or, Lucifer’s Travels,’ and this 
is copied into Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes 


of the Eighteenth Century,’ 1812. The, 


‘D.N.B.’ calls the work ‘The Regal Ram- 
bler ; or, The Eccentrical Adventures of the 
Devil in London.’ Were there two pam- 
phlets, as indicated in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, or only one? The B.M. evi- 
dently does not contain either this pamphlet 
or anything else by this author, though he 
was known to have published for some years 
a voluntary “‘ode” on Aug. 12, the Prince 
of Wales’s birthday, for ‘‘ which he annually 
received some small emolument at Carlton 
House,”’ until he was ordered to discontinue 
the publication. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“ Gray’s Inn Preces” (12 S. ii. 509).— 
The purlieus of Gray’s Inn were formerly 
frequented by women of loose character, 
which fact has been set on record by the old 
rime :— 

Inner Temple, rich ; 

Middle Temple, poor ; 

Lincoln’s Inn for gentlemen, 

And Gray's Inn for a whore. 
Evidently the lady’s-maid in question was 
not unacquainted with the gallants of 
Gray’s Inn and their practice of making their 
quittance in base coin, a practice which has 
ever been a subject for jest—why, I do not 
know. Hence her remark. 

REGINALD ATKINSON. 

Forest Hill, S.E. 


Puitire WINTON, v. sub PHILIP WINTER (12 
S. ii. 266, 416).—I cannot find Philip Winton 
in any of my old Army Lists, and he certainly 
was not in the 4th Foot in 1772. James 
Winton was made a lieutenant in the 17th 
Foot, Oct. 27, 1799, and at the Peace of 
1802 he was (with many others) placed on 
half-pay, and drew it until his death in 1852. 

W. R. W. 


SnakKEs AND Music (12 S. ii. 470, 533).— 
In ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ vol. viii., it 
says 

“Tt seems | ase gy that serpents do not possess 
the senses of taste or smell in great perfection. 
The ear has no external opening, and no tym- 
panum, nor is it certain that their hearing is 
acute, but they are remarkably sensible of the 
power of music, of which serpent-charmers avail 
themselves, both to bring them from their holes 
and to control them. A European gentleman, 
residing in one of the mountainous parts of India, 
found that his flute attracted them in such 
numbers to his house that he was under the 
necessity of ceasing to play it.” 

When I was in Queensland, hiving bees 
by knocking an empty tin can, a snake’s. 
head appeared where a brick had fallen out 
of the wall of the laundry rocm, close by ; | 
it disappeared when I approached. the wall. 
It was suggested that I should try my tin- 


| | 
| 
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can music again, in order to bring out the 

snake and shoot it. This I did, and twice 

a snake came out and was shot. Then the 

flooring was removed near the wall, and a 

nest of venomous snakes was found, and 

destroyed. E. C. WreNHOLT. 
10 Selborne Road, Hove, Brighton. 


‘THE Becear’s OpERA’ (12 S. ii. 490).— 
Act II., Air 1, ‘ Fill ev’ry Glass.’—This is to 
be found in D’Urfey’s ‘ Wit and Mirth: or 
Pills to purge Melancholy,’ 1719, vol. i. 
p- 180, where it is called ‘ A drinking Song 
in praise of our Three fam’d Generals’ (7.e., 
Marlborough, Eugéne, and D’ Auverquerque). 
The words are first given in French, be- 
ginning :— 

Que chacun remplisse son verre, 
Pour boire 4 nos trois Généraux. 
This is followed by the verses ‘“‘ Translated 
from the French,” beginning :— 
Fill ev’ry Glass, and recommend ’em, 
We’ll drink our three Generals’ Healths at large. 
The tune is given with the French verses, 
and is almost certainly French. In ‘ Zwei 
ern- Burlesken aus der Rokokozeit,’ 
Berlin, 1912, the editor, Georgy Calmus, 
points out (p. 218) that this tune is printed 
in ‘Les Parodies du nouveau Théatre 
Italien,’ 1738, tome quatriéme, among the 
tunes engraved at the end of the volume, 
No. 145, as “‘ Ne quittez pas votre Houlette.” 

Act III., Air 17, ‘ Happy Groves.’—This 
also is in D’Urfey’s ‘ Pills,’ 1719, vol. iv. 
p. 310, where it is headed “ The Pilgrim. 
Tune by Mr. John Barrett.’ The words 
begin :— 

* ! happy, happy Groves, Witness of our tender 
oves. 


John Barrett (born about 1674, died about 
1735) was pupil of Dr. Blow, and was music 
master at Christ’s Hospital (see Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music’). He composed 
overtures and act-tunes for several plays, 
including ‘ The Pilgrim,’ 1700. I do not 
know if the song had any connexion with 
this play. Several of Barrett’s tunes became 
very popular. One of them, ‘ Ianthia the 
Lovely,’ is to be found in vol. v. of D’Urfey’s 
‘ Pills, p. 301 ; and as ‘ Ianthe the Lovely’ 
is also in ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ On p. 100 
of vol. v. of the ‘ Pills’ is another tune by 
Barrett, called ‘The Catherine, to the 
words “‘In the pleasant month of May,” 
which is included by Mr. Moffat and Mr. 
Kidson in their interesting collection ‘ The 
Minstrelsy of England,’ 1901, p. 114, but is 
there printed from an anonymous copy 
which appeared in British Melody: or, the 
Musical Magazine, 1739. It was originally 


an air for the harpsichord, which under the- 
name of ‘ The St. Catharine’ is part of “A 
set of Ayers by Mr. John Barrett,’ published 
in ‘ A Choice Collection of Ayres’ [by Blow,,. 
Croft, and others], 1700. It occurs in. 
several of the ballad operas (see Mr. Barclay 
Squire’s ‘Index of Tunes in the Ballad 
Operas,’ Musical Antiquary, October, 1910), 

Act III., Air 10, ‘Would Fate to me- 
Belinda give.’-—I cannot supply references for- 
this song earlier than the year 1728, the date- 
of the appearance of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ 
but under the name ‘ The Faithfull Lover’ 
it is printed in ‘The Musical Miscellany,” 
1729, p.17; and G. Calmus cites ‘The Merry 
Companion,’ 1750, for it. 

Act I., Air 17, ‘ Gin thou wert mine own, 
thing.’—This is probably one of the spurious. 
Scottish songs which were exceedingly 
popular at the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries. The: 
line is thus quaintly translated into German in. 
‘Zwei Opern-Burlesken,’ p. 122 : “‘ Schnaps,. 
du bist mein’ einzige Freude.”’ 

G. E. P. A. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “EA”? (12 S. ii. 530).. 
—Some years ago, in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
Prof. Skeat and others wrote explicitly and 
very suggestively on this point. The tradi- 
tional pronunciation was traced and copi-- 
ously illustrated from an early date to the- 
close of the eighteenth century, after which 
it seemed to linger cnly faintly in “ break ” 
and some other words. What was regarded 
as one of the latest normal examples of the- 
original sound was Cowper’s use of “sea” 
as rime-word to “survey” in his ‘ Alex-- 
ander Selkirk ’ verses :— 

Iam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea 
Iam lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Perhaps some methodical reader may be: 
able to give the reference to this discussion. 

Books that may be advantageously con- 
sulted on the subject are: Dr. Sweet’s 
‘History of the English Sounds from the: 
Earliest Period’ ; Marsh’s ‘ Lectures on the- 
English Language,’ Lecture xxii. (‘ Students’ 
Manual of the English Language,’ Murray) ; 
and Prof. Earle’s ‘Philology of the English 
Tongue,’ especially the last seven sections 
of chap. ii. THomas BAYNE. 

See ‘Pronunciation of ‘‘Tea,” &c.,’ 6 8. vi- 
129, 171, 213, 277.) 


See essay on the ‘Pronunciation of 
Chaucer ’ in the Aldine edition of that poet,. 
and the article on Shakespeare’s English 
in ‘ Shakespeare’s England.’ The old sound. 
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of “ea” is still preserved in “ break,” 
“ steak,” ‘‘ wear,’ and very many other 
words, and is very common in our dialects, 
as well as in Ireland, in words from which 
in polite usage it has disappeared. Many 
English rustics still speak of “ a cup 0’ tay,” 
and are onaisy if they cannot get a . 


J. SHERIDAN LE Fanu’s Works (12 S. ii. 
450; iii. 15)—A _ bibliographical list of 
Le Fanu’s writings, by Mr. 8. M. Ellis, will 
be fourd in The Irish Book Lover (a monthly 
review of Irish literature), October-November, 
1916. 

Some interesting particulars about Le 
Fanu and his family appear in the October, 
1916, issue of The Bookman, also from the 
pen of Mr. Ellis. The article is accompanied 
by several portraits and other ee 

Upton. 


ForEIGN GRAVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS 
(12 S. ii. 172, 254, 292, 395, 495 ; iii. 39).—I 
think the grave of Owen Glynn Jones, B.Sc. 
London, mathematician and mountaineer, 
should be included in the above. He 
was the author of a number of technical 
articles, but the work he is best known for 
is ‘Rock Climbing in the English Lake 
District,’ 2nd edn., 1900, 322 pp., 20s. net, 
Keswick, G. P. Abraham & Sons, with a 
memoir and portrait of the author. Born 


in 1867, for some years he was the youngest, | P 


and by no means the least distinguished, 
member of the Alpine Club. He was killed 
by a fall on the Dent du Midi in 1899, and 
was buried in the little gravevard of the 
Roman Catholic church at Evolena. A 
gravestone was added at a later date by his 
friends, to whose company it was my 
privilege to belong. 
ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


“ Jopey ’’ or Eton (12 S. ii. 248, 295, 394)° 
—I find that the only letter on this subject 
which appeared in The Times during Feb- 
Tuary of last year was the final one dated 
the 10th, by A. C. A., whose forthcoming 
book on ‘ Eton in the Fifties of Last Century’ 
cannot fail to be most interesting to old 
Etonians in general, and to me in particular. 

NorMan. 


Cart. Ross (Bass) AND THE GLUCKSTAD (12 
8. ii. 531).—Gluckstad is the name of the 
ship which looks like “Cluckhead’’ on the 
weathered gravestone at Minster-in-Sheppey. 
She was captured from the Danes in 1807, and 
added to our navy as a brig of twenty guns. 


Edward Ross commanded her in 1809. He 
was a commander of Feb. 19, 1798, does 
not appear to have attained the rank of 
post-captain, and disappears from the Navy 
List in 1810. A. G. KEALy, 
Chaplain, R.N., retired.. 
Bedford. 


Scorcu UNIVERSITIES : UNDERGRADUATES’ 
Gown (12 S. ii. 469, 537).—In 1635 Sir- 
William Brereton, a Cheshire gentleman, 
visited Glasgow, and records in his diary :— 

“This college is governed by one principal. 
four regents, and about one hundred and twenty 
students. Here the scholars may be distinguished 
from others by gowns (in Edenborough they use 
coloured cloaks), though coloured, some red, some 
gray, and of other colours, as please {hemselves.” 
—‘ Travels in Holland, the United Provinces,. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ by Sir William. 
Breretou, Bart. (Chetham Society), 1844. 

ARTHUR BOowEs. 

Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 


METAL-BRIDGE, DvuBLIN (12 8. ii. 487).—- 
The bridge was constructed, in lieu of a ferry, 
by Alderman John Claudius Beresford and 
William Walsh, Esq., who derived their: 
right to the tolls as a remuneration. The- 
bridge, which is 140 feet long, exclusive of 
the end piers, and 12 feet wide, cosi 3,000/.. 
See also Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh’s 
‘ History of the City of Dublin,’ vol. ii., 1818 ; 
Dublin Evening Telegraph, Feb. 3, 1887; and 
M‘Cready’s ‘Dublin Street-Names,’ 1895,. 
J. ARDAGH. 
Dublin. 


HERALDIC QUERIES (12 S. ii. 529).—1. The 
crest of a talbot’s head is held by tae elder- 
branch of the Sotheby family. Arms were 
granted to Robert Sotheby of Birdsall, 
Yorkshire, in 1563 A.D. 

The initials W. S. probably refer to 
William Sotheby, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1757-1833) ; . 
vide ‘ D.N.B.’ Duncan PitTcHER, Col. 

30 Evelyn Mansions, Carlisle Place, 8.W. 


RisK OF ENTERING A New Hovsz (12 §.. 
ii. 509).—EmeEriTus may be glad to have the - 
Hebrew side of this interesting query. . 
Among the very pious of the Old School, . 
every removal to a new residence was 
followed by a cheenooch, a Dedicatory Service - 
of Prayer, to which the occupant invited 
all his friends and relatives, after which 
a gallant feast was provided. I do not find. 
the Order of Service in my Prayer Book.. 
Some of the — such yh and 
So of Degrees, form part of it. 

M. R. BRESLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 
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‘A. & Serbice Roll.—. 


‘Gale, F. R., Lieutenant, Army Ordnance Départment. 


Gladstone, Hugh S., Captain, 2/5th King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Nov. 9, 1914; attached 
to Imperial General Staff, the War Office, Nov. 30, 1914. , 


Hirst,jW. A., Private, West Kent Yeomanry. 


Hogg, Percy F., Lieutenant, R.G.A., O.C. Minster Battery. 
Montrésor, F. M., Major, R.G.A., Comdg. 142nd Siege Battery. 


‘Stevens, J. H., Second Lieutenant, R.E. 


Notes on Books. 


“FT; igin of the Cult of Aphrodite. By J. Rendel 
arris. (Manchester, University Press ; 
London, Longmans & Co., 1s. net.) 


It is always with pleasure that we come upon 
-one of these grey-coated monographs awaiting 
attention upon our shelves. We do not invari- 
ably agree with their learned authors, but we 
-enjoy their speculations, admire their erudition, 
.and gladly acknowledge the stimulating quality of 
- their vigour. We ventured, in a recent review of 
‘a monograph of Dr. Rendel Harris’s, to suggest 
-that his account of the origin of the cult of 
Artemis had about it a hint of the jew desprit ; 
this present essay has yet more markedly the 
appearance of something in that vein. He is 
- exceedingly good in his illustration of the con- 
nexion between Aphrodite and the mandragora 
-or mandrake. He has accumulated data from 
all possible quarters ; followed up the numerous 
_and sometimes subtle links, philological, topo- 
graphical, mythological, and traditional; and 
-drawn forward out of obscurity a number of 
-curious, half-forgotten items of ancient lore and 
-custom, which he uses with a brilliant ingenuity 
both to illuminate and be illuminated. For the 
sake of just that much—the legendary connexion 
- between the Goddess of Love and the mandragora 
.—this brochure should have a place among the 
books of the classical student. 
But when Dr. Rendel Harris asks us to believe 
that—in her origin—Aphrodite was ‘ the virtue 
-of a plant,” of this particular plant, the common 
sense of mankind cries out against him. There 
is surely a ludicrous narrowness of view in the 
supposition. After all, good or bad, wanton or 
majestic, lovely or dreadful, the power known as 
Aphrodite is one of whose sway primitive man 
-together with the whole universe of living things 
-had direct experience, without recourse to witch- 
doctors orherbs. That, given the power, it could be 
exploited ; given the goddess, she could be induced 
‘to intervene where she seemed to be neglectful or 
hostile, undoubtedly follows from the very 
‘principles of early religion—in a certain sense, of 
any religion; and it also followed, as a matter of 
fact, that numerous and grotesque were the 
methods of invocation, and the supposed instru- 
ments of the activity of the power invoked. 
Undoubtedly, through their use as machinery in 
literature, the so-called ‘attributes’’ of the 
various deities of old mythologies have become, 
in our conception of their relation to their owners, 
-far too otiose, decorative, conventional. ;Theories 
which restore the intimate vital connexion between 


the two are, therefore, of very great value. But 
the common-sense line of primitive ignorant 
investigation would, we fancy, be guided chiefly 
by the analogies of a great man and his possessions 
and the hunter or craftsman and his tools—it 
being always remembered that the said connexion, 
between a man and the inanimate objects which 
belonged to him, was conceived of in primitive 
times as immeasurably stronger and closer than 
it is now. A man has possessions of many sorts, 
and if gt get hold of one you may in some sort 
get hold of him. He may even, if he is a privileged 
person, put “ himself ”’ for a time into something 
external, animate or inanimate. All the same he 
did not originate in that; nor is he strictly 
identical with it, seeing he is equally and in the 
same sense the owner, of many things besides. 
So with the gods: if you get hold of something 
known to be an attribute of one of them you may 
get hold of him; but that does not mean that 
Aphrodite is identical with the mandragora or 
came second to the mandragora, any more than 
the bow and arrow came first and the archer 
grew out of them—though, to be sure, if you 
find out that a man has arrows and get hold of 
one, and know exactly what to do with it, you 
may make things very uncomfortable for that 
man till he does what you want of him. This, it 
will be said, is by no means new; and it is the 
obvious. We quite admit that it is so: without, 
however, admitting that it is any the less likely 
to be true. 


The Athenewm now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Quitt-PEN.—Is not ‘The Dauntless Three’ a 
selection of the narrative about Horatius on the 
bridge in Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’? 
The whole ‘ Lay’ would make a cumbrous recitation. 


SouTHWELL.—Forwarded to Mr. J. W. Brown 
and Mr. Willis Watson. 


Mr. E. S. Doneson and Mr. Ray SANBON 
(Yale).—Forwarded. 


CorriIcENDUM.—Ante, p. 24, col. 2, 1. 22, dele 
“D. not 1774-1711.” 
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BACK NUMBERS OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE ELEVEN SERIES of ‘N. & Q.’ (comprising 
132 volumes) cover a period of 66 years, and BACK NUMBERS 
extending over many years may still be obtained from the 


: Publishing Office at the following prices :— 

: FIRST SERIES (Nov., 1849-Dec., 1855). 

: 2s. 6d. each. 

SECOND SERIES (1856-1861). 

: THIRD SERIES (1862-1867). 

re Is. each. 

| FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873). 

a FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879). 

SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885). 

ut 

| SEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891). 

8d. each (post free 83d.). 

‘ EIGHTH SERIES (1892-1897). 

: NINTH SERIES (1898-1903). 
TENTH SERIES (1904-1909) 

6d. each (post free 64d.). 
8 ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). 
1 4d. each (post free 44d.). 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 
“4 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert advice on 
one or other of the many problems with which they are 
confronted. Which bulbs to grow—what varieties of Roses 
are the best for a particular garden—how to increase the 
fertility of the soil—how to prevent disease. 


Advice in all subjects appertaining to the art and science of 
PRESENT DAY GARDENING 


and exquisite Illustrations of Garden Novelties may be 
obtained—at a cost of THREEPENCE PER WEEK—by subscribing 
to the 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


A Specimen Copy sent free on application to 


THE PUBLISHER (Dept. N.Q.), 41 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. f 


Subscription ° ° ° 15s. per annum, post free. 


Printed and Published Weekly by J. KDW. FRANCIS, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
» January 20, 1917. 
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